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HARDLY MY AFFAIR: 


TEACHING OF MICROBIOLOGY 


Tuis is the fourth and final number in a series $f 
articles in which an outsider makes specific sugges- 
English, mathematies, 
The original intention 


tions about specific teaching. 
and history have preceded. 
was to end with botany or zoology. Microbiology 
will serve as well. By selecting it the author can 
demonstrate perhaps that he should and can take 
some of his own medicine. Teaching microbiology is 
his business; he has tried it on some 5,000 students. 

In this case the suggestions might appear to be 
improperly called “not my affair.” However, teach- 
ers in the same fields are likely to be more defensive 
against suggestions from each other than against sug- 
gestions from outside. An outsider is presumed to 
speak with no authority; a colleague can be impor- 
tunate and disturbingly authoritative. Professional 
criticism, for instance, forces us to wonder how nearly 

1See SCHOOL AND Society, June 16, July 28, and De- 
eember 1, 1951. 
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we accomplish what we think we are accomplishing. 
The world is full of persons whose estimates of what 
they are doing bears little relation to their actual 
performances. Teachers, for whom there are many 
false measuring sticks and no true ones, are notably 
prone to this error. 

3y and large, I shall expose myself more to the 
thought, “What business is it of yours?” by choosing 
my business than I did in offering suggestions about 
the teaching of English, mathematics, and history. 

In the teaching of English a plea was made to 
spend less time in raptures over literature and more 
time on the beauties and intricacies of language. In 
the teaching of mathematics a hope was expressed 
that teachers might speak to all of us, whether apt 
or inept at numbers, in terms of a symbolic reason- 
ing that we could all understand rather than in terms 
In the teach- 
ing of history a request was made that teachers work 


of the techniques of solving problems. 
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more toward balanced understanding, in terms of the 
individual aptitudes through which each student must 
gain that understanding, rather than teach in terms 
propaganda, not 
In the 


teaching of microbiology I shall urge that it be pre- 


of dates, battles, social urges, or 


only unbalanced but unadapted to students. 
sented as if viewed from the back of the mirror, more 
from the students’ minds than from the hallowed pre- 
of teachers. 


cincts of the minds 


For years microbiology, or “bacteriology,” was 
ealled a course in cooking or in dishwashing. The 
reputation no doubt still persists in some places. The 


appellations were meant literally, based on the end- 

less washing of dishes and making and sterilizing of 
food 

these duties are carried out by students, a major 

portion of their time is spent in inefficient and edu- 


“culture media,” for the microorganisms. If 


Learning and under- 
The 


course,” was intended to apply literally, but it can 


eationally unprofitable labor. 


standing are subordinated. term, “cooking 


carry a heavier connotation in microbiology. To 
present the characteristics of a series of microorgan- 
isms and demand that these form a memorized chain 
of essentially unrelated facts justifies the epithet, 
“eooking course,” in another way (no criticism of 
Such courses have 
been given by the hundreds. They merit the op- 
probrious names that they have received. Their edu- 
cational objective is merely the completion of an 


courses in cooking is intended). 


unworthy assignment. The real objective is under- 
standing. Whether 


scientious follower of rules, the objective is a finite 


a eook is an artist or a con- 


article, the cake. The teacher of a course in micro- 
biology ean seek to fill students up to a determined 
level with assorted facts, frost them, and put them 
in the window. This is not education. Education is 
built on facts and, like the eook and the eake, some 
students approach the learning of facts artistically; 
but it is the understanding of the construction of the 
cake that is edueation. The cake can fall flat; it does 
not matter. 

Microbiology got its start with Louis Pasteur. His 
genius reached in several directions. THis scientific 
genius combined powers of observation, of deduction, 
and of visualization of an experimental approach. 
He had an inadvertent pedagogie genius, based on a 
principle which merits wider understanding and wider 
use in microbiology. Pasteur sought the basie ele- 
ments of every problem, but he never lost sight of 
the problem. He wanted to know all about the dis- 
ease of the silkworm in southern France, but he never 
forgot that the goal was its control. He was anxious 
to study fermentation, anthrax, chicken cholera, and 
rabies for their own sake, but he did not overlook 
the problems that went with them. The tragedy of 
rabies was also a lesson; the lessons of rabies were 
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also tragic. He wanted the basic elements in micro- 
biology, but he saw them in relation to what went 
on around him, Botanists and zoologists meanwhile 
were going off on such taxonomic tangents that classi- 
fication and nomenclature, like bureaucratic adminis- 
They lost sight 
of the real objectives. The 
blank on the card became more important than the 
What man chose to eall organ- 


tration, became goals in themselves. 
The tail wagged the dog. 


item it represented. 
isms became more important than what they did. In 
microbiology some dominating persons have sought to 
control the taxonomy of microbiology, but the activi- 
ties of microorganisms are still of major importance, 
both in fundamental and in applied microbiology. 
The microorganisms still are quite indifferent to which 
of severar names they may be called.” 

Like the teaching of any subject, the teaching of 
microbiology requires fhat a goal be set, that a prin- 
ciple of teaching be chosen, that subjects be selected, 
and that a technique be worked out. 

In microbiology the goal is an intimate knowledge 
of some facts, preferably gained at first hand in the 
laboratory, and an understanding of the relationships 
between them. This goal is not expressed in terms 
of the study of the characteristics of microorganisms, 
The routine study of their characteristics is a ecata- 
loguing procedure in which students are traduced 
into an educationless comatose state with regularity 
This microorganism has two flagella, 
It is only a 


and rapidity. 
that one has one, and one has none. 
step from this to the autistie approach (one is “am- 
phitrichous,” one is “monotrichous” ...). If there 
is any combination that violates the spirit of education 
it is the eataloguing and 


autism. 


common combination of 
Order has been achieved, with fancy nomen- 
clature. What more could science want? But science 
not have to be a 
entitled to a better break. 

Microbiology calls for an observational approach 
in the laboratory and a lecture-reading approach out- 
The laboratory provides the 
foundation for an understanding. Work in the lab- 
oratory, even though it is the background for the 
whole subject, is slow. Backed by their own obser- 
vations, students ean visualize the time-consuming 
observations of others and thereby enlarge their un- 


does sacred cow.2 Students are 


side the laboratory. 


derstanding. This, however, exposes them to accept- 
ance of the reported observations which can never be 
reported either adequately or objectively. It exposes 
them also to acceptance of interpretations which 
others put upon their observations. These are so 

2N.F. Conant et al. ‘The Manual of Clinical Mycol- 
ogy.’’ Saunders, 1944, says, for example, on p. 138, 
that 172 synonyms have been noted for the species under 
discussion. 

3A. Standen. ‘‘Seience is a Sacred Cow.’’ E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Ine., 1950. 
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often such precariously deceptive mixtures of facts, 
emotions, and speculations that they are often not 
resolved by experts. They cannot be separated by 
students, with their optimism and inexperience. Even 
so, the lecture-reading approach is necessary to ex- 
pand the experience of the laboratory. 

Hither of these approaches may appear to be di- 
rected toward the orderly study of the characteristies 
of microorganisms. Some subtlety in analysis is 
needed here. A study of characteristics in a sense ts 
the objective, but pedagogically it cannot be known. 
This, however, is not dishonest subterfuge. It is 
honest, but it calls for an improved understanding by 
teachers. Too many teachers too often have degen- 
erated from Pasteur’s neat start to the taxonomie 
approach which still so often besets students in bot- 
The goal is an understanding of 


in its relationship to our 


any and zoology. 
a microbial viewpoint 
lives, not a simple cataloguing of characteristics nor 
yet in weighing and discarding of all except that 
which is immediately applicable to our daily living. 
The approach of a true fundamentalist is proper, yet 
it must be tied to realities. There is a vast difference 
between a demand that every observation be appli- 
cable and a healthy desire to relate observations to 
To students there is a por- 
tentous difference between learning the teacher’s ideas 


existence and experience. 


about how he thinks a section of knowledge should 
be arranged and seeking themselves to understand the 
world a little better by looking at it through the eyes 
end of the 
microscope the microorganism, in fantasy, sees us re- 
duced to its size. Silly 
as this whimsy seems, it emphasizes the point that 
our understanding, though necessarily related to our 


of a microorganism. From the small 


How do our anties appear? 


experiences, can be achieved fully only if we give 
the anthropocentrie viewpoint merely its rightful 
small place ,in cosmie relationships. 

An expert in soil sees vast numbers of small organ- 
isms producing gross changes in the soil, affecting its 
texture and its ability to support the growth of plants. 
He need not spend much time on the sizes and styles 
of rhizobia unless he is going to become an expert in 
soil microbiology. A dairy bacteriologist is interested 
in the microorganisms that cause undulant fever in 
cows and heat-loving bacteria in pasteurizing plants. 
Taxonomie cataloguing is secondary. And so it goes. 
The points are two. First, a student interested in 
the soil as a medium for the growth of plants can 
work with potatoes as an agriculturalist or with rare 
Himalayan flowers as a “pure” botanist, but, unless 
his study of microbial life is related to something 


, 


when he “takes” microbiology there will be sterility. 
Second, the students who deserve primary considera- 
tion are the many to whom microbiology is a second- 


ary tool or a dash of culture. There need be little 
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pedagogic concern over those who wish to become 
They will cover all the field and concen- 
trate on a part of it. 


experts. 
How they do it is of little con- 
sequence. Experts may better be those who arrive 
at an understanding than those who act as diction- 
aries of information; but there is a place for both, 
and both will take care of themselves by restricted 
study in their own ways. 

Can we sail between these treacherous shoals and 
rocks, dodging taxonomists and cataloguers as bores, 
yet understanding the essence of their viewpoints? 
Can we avoid the expert who presents microbiology as 
all a part of his special phases, yet realize that the 
life of the cell does include his phase as one of ‘a 
set of factors many times more complex than the 
expert wants us to believe? Can we avoid the “praec- 
tical” teacher who scoffs at unapplied science, yet 
understand how such persons apply their reasoning 
and how often applications not only connect micro- 
biology with experience, but also offer some of our 
most valuable observations? Students and teachers 
often ignore the evidence in front of them as they 
convert problems to the level of the sacred test tube. 
I have asked questions about epidemics only to have 
past or present students act baffled as they strive 
to convert the problem to artificial experiments and 
guinea pigs so they could feel the walls of the ivory 
tower. Can we get away from the approach to micro- 
biology through medical and public-health angles, fre- 
quently only exhibitionism in classrooms (“Twenty 
million persons died of cholera”; “Pettenkofer then 
swallowed some of the culture’) or efforts to reform 
(“We must have more hospitals, more doctors, more 
health departments, more courses in public health, big- 
.’), yet understand that 
these are and have been influences and applications 


ger and better students . 


on which several phases of the subject rest, phases 
which must be impartially woven together with others 
The 


answer to each of these questions is “yes,” but each is 


to make a complete and balanced viewpoint? 


a warning that vigorous but subtle effort is needed to 
find balance. 

To attain balance, faddism must be avoided. Basie 
training can be basie and still be tied to life and 
experience. It can still be fair to all students in 
classes, ineluding the few students who will become 
The 
proper perspective, from the level of the miero- 
organism, avoiding at all costs the anthropocentrie 


microbiologists. microcosm must be seen in 


viewpoint which so often distorts the sequential logie 
of our reasoning. The perspective can be developed 
by using it and by warning that our natural tenden- 
cies to convert the microeosmie viewpoint to man’s 
viewpoint is strong. The semantic use of words ean 
convey balanced impressions. For example, the cer- 


tainty of what students see fools them. They see a 
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cat, but the microorganism they only think they see. 
It has often lived for many generations in an arti- 
ficial environment; it hds been dried, heated, treated 
with chemical substances, and passed through a fan- 
tastic 


nape 


optical system which produces all sorts of 
, even in both twp and three dimensions, easily 
falsely interpre ted. This does not occur to most stu- 
dents; unfortunately teachers do not always think 
of it either, 

Nothing is gained when experts in metabolism re- 
volt against medical approaches, as they have been 
doing for forty years. Overemphasis on the taxo- 
nomic approach by enthusiasts for classification leads 
only to distortion. The existence of these prejudices 
must be recognized, if teaching is to be improved. 
In a class in general microbiology, unless a teacher 


whose field is medical is unusually eareful he will 


emphasize medical phases and will slight taxonomy 


and metabolism, though he will do well to use his 
experience to approach these phases through a med- 
ical doorway. Students seek to broaden their under- 
standing so that, professionally and otherwise, they 
will have better lives. Quite properly they do not 
care how we divide our departments or courses, nor 
are they interested in the bickering or the major ex- 
Jalance is mandatory; the 
Dis- 


Probably a majority 


positions ot prejudice. 
better the balance, the better will be the results. 
tortions have been cumulative. 
of the tendencies and prejudices in the minds of 
teachers came from the preceding generation of teach- 
ers, planted by them in the most suseeptible students, 
The “born taxonomist” will resent all but an over- 
emphasis on the taxonomic phases, just as the “prae- 
tical student” will dislike that which to him seems to 
deviate from everyday life. Since persons differ in 
their inclinations, the tightrope on which balance is 
needed is of fine size. Teachers must fight themselves, 
converting their special talents toward a perfect bal- 
ance. They must so dissociate their prejudices and 
temperaments that they can reduce distortion to a 
That 
confessed than rationalized into an oblivion in which 


minimum. minimum is better recognized and 
it is hidden only by a hope that no one sees it. 
Finally, it is the responsibility of teachers to see the 
principal inclinations of the students. It is they who 
should acquire understanding rather than learning, 
balance rather than bias. Verily, I say unto you who 
teach, that you who wave the banner of academic 
freedom have not spent enough time fairly consider- 
ing it, or you would find that it binds hands and feet 
so well that the term “freedom” seems inappropriate. 
An amusing argument could be made on the premise 
that academic freedom is a defensive form of ration- 
alization to get out of a tight corner; or perhaps 
we could argue for greater freedom from microorgan- 


isms, less for teachers. To make a tough situation 
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fact that students 


entitled to their viewpoints, whereas teachers are not. 


worse, it is a demonstrable are 


Students have natural aptitudes and interests and 
lives of their own to pursue. Members of a class in 
microbiology will become chemists, botanists, account- 
ants, football coaches, nurses, engineers, and lawyers. 
That they should 
biology to their talents and their lives is natural and 


fit seleeted viewpoints in micro- 
proper. They will try it anyway, regardless of the 
teacher. Yesterday I faced dental and pharmacy stu- 
dents; last term all the members of our class were 
headed for medical degrees. Am I privileged to de- 
mand that they talk my microbiologic language or 
should I do my best to talk theirs? Can there be any 
doubt about the answer? There sometimes is doubt, 
but students may well be advised to avoid classes 
taught by teachers with these doubts. 

The laboratory occupies a special place in the “lab- 
oratory sciences.” For most persons observations of 
what happens in a physical sense, in an operation 
done deliberately, can be called laboratory work. 
There are parallels between a design in geometry, 
an essay or an analysis in English, and work with 
the test tube. 
not normally think in terms of laboratory work should 
Abstract analysis 


Both laboratorians and those who do 


inspect the points of parallelism. 
is a definite part of the performance in a laboratory; 
conversely, techniques, methods, and observations are 
key parts of essays and geometric problems. With 
study, these phases merge beneficially. 

In laboratories in which microbiology is taught, 
commonly a series of points to be “learned” is matched 
to the hours of the curriculum. The points are labeled 
in sequence and are called experiments. Students are 
required to perform these operations and to describe 
them in prescribed manners in prescribed notebooks. 
Though this process is almost completely devitalizing, 
surprisingly few teachers have ventured by thought 
and trial to deviate from this in search of improve- 


ment. Hundreds of teachers have walked up and 


down aisles, saying ‘‘yes” or “no” when asked whether 
or not a result is “right,” insisting on certain styles 
of drawing, or noting variations from expected and 
‘correct” (?) 


It is poor teaching, both as to discipline 


hence * answers. This is unnecessary 
and unwise. 
and as to presentation of the subject. 

The demands of modern assembly lines in edueation 
prevent complete freedom for students in the labora- 
There are too many of them, schedules are 


Teachers do not have small 


tory. 
striet, and days are short. 
classes or the authority to demand that only students 
able to create with their hands and to learn independ- 
ently and rapidly shall survive. Not all the teachers 
Independent laboratory 


A lack of 


could have met such a test. 
work is ideal but slow, if it works at all. 
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schedules and plans calls for unlimited facilities; if a 
class is large, this means chaos. 

Granting the practical need for schedules and plans, 
a method of study is still possible which offers an op- 
portunity for an independent attitude and approach. 
Once upon a time we gave out a culture of a named 
bacillus at the start of each course, so students could 
This 
proved to be a deadly pedagogic ritual, common 
We then gave out bacillus X, 
by students but known to instructors. 


see in the laboratory what the book described. 


unknown 
This was 
They still 
knew what every tube and test would look like and 


though it is. 
deadly from the standpoint of instructors. 


anticipated what they would see through a miecro- 
The students were defensive and guessed at 
Then we decided to let the students 


find their own microorganisms. Overnight the teach- 


scope. 
most answers. 
ers discovered that they no longer knew what to ex- 
pect when they looked through a microscope or ob- 
culture. The perpetual query, “Is this 
‘right’?” lost al! meaning, as it should. It cannot be 
wrong; the laws of physies and biology are inviolate. 
asked 


reasonable to him, 


served a 


On a recent examination a student, whether 


such and such an event seemed 


started his reply with: “It happened and therefore 


it must be reasonable.” The air of defensiveness dis- 


appeared. Students immediately looked upon teachers 
as guides instead 


and coworkers, interested in results, 


as of opponents, concerned primarily with challenging 
any result they did not expect. 

The next step appeared radical but proved not to 
be difficult. 


but numbered experiments were discarded entirely. 


Curricular hours had to be maintained 


To keep a schedule, and an organization of faculties, 
suggestions and even directions were furnished. How- 
ever, an operation was described as though there were 
not a 


plenty of time and facilities. Microbiology, 


curricular assignment, was made the goal. The goal 
is understanding, not the completion of a task. For 
example, an operation which normally requires six 
hours for a trained person can only be sampled by 
students in a curricular period of two hours. Since 
education is the goal, the description of the pro- 


cedure should be presented as an operation requiring 


Shorter Papers. 
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six hours. The students’ part, determined by time 
and facilities, should be seen in its relation to the 
whole. His part should contribute to an understand- 
Since the goal is this understand- 


Yet 


thousands of students daily face an isolated “Experi- 


ing of the whole. 
ing, individual liberty is frequently possible. 
ment X,” fitted to a curricular requirement and carried 
through exactly as though the teacher were a foreman 
whose objective was not to promote understanding 
but to get 

In summary, the objectives in teaching microbiology 


a certain amount of work done. 


are not descriptions of microorganisms but a better 
understanding of the microcosm and its relation to 
man. The qnibbling taxonomie approach (certainly, 
taxonomy has a place) is unbearably narrow; the 
lives and habits of microorganisms are more impor- 
tant than the names man chooses to eall them. Phases 
of the subject which, together, in perfect blend, are 
eannot be 


The 


recitational approach is at its worst in biology. An 


mandatory for balanced understanding 


given prejudicial emphasis without distortion. 


ability to recite Shakespeare or knowledge that the 

volumé of a sphere is 52r* ean be commendable, if the 
3 

implied understanding accompanies the recitations, 

but that 


negative bacilli can better be left to parrots. 


Gram 
In the 


laboratory no test should be sterilized by having re- 


recitations coliform organisms 


are 


sults which are predictable either to teachers or to 
students. 


on the interpretation. 


The educational emphasis should be wholly 
The pettiness that goes with 
drawings, notebooks, records in specied format, and 
curricular experimentation rather than microbiologic 
experimentation cannot be condoned. 

These things I am so bold as to say to fellow teach- 
The outlook presented is based directly on trial 
Most 


come from outsiders, a majority of them from stu- 


ers. 
and observation. of the ideas, however, have 
With a few changes in specifie points, the 
Rather than 
nsibilities by making suggestions about 


dents. 
viewpoints apply to botany and zoology. 
dodge my res] 
the teaching of botany and zoology it is only fair to 
try my own medicine, but even so there are points 
here applicable to other “laboratory sciences.” They 


also need analysis. 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND 
THE COMMUNITY! 


GrorGE P. Murpock 
Yale University 


Wai ted to lead this panel discussion, I asked 
myself » they want an anthropologist?” On 
1 Fror i delivered at a session of the Annual 
Conference Massachusetts Sunerintendents of Schools, 








most occasions like this I could have assumed that my 
function would be to utter some high-sounding plati- 
tudes about the importance of community spirit and 
about the glorious role of the school in our glorious 
democratic society. 


I noted, however, that this conference is sponsored 





r joint sponsorship of the Massachusetts Department 
and the Coope ; 
New FE 


atic > . ; 
rative Program in Eduea 


gland 


iinistration in 
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by a Kellogg-financed project at the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Edueation. 
some time that Dean Keppel and his associates stand 
They are 


Now it has been clear for 


for something new in American education. 
making a concerted effort to apply to the problems 
of education the knowledge achieved in recent years 
by the emerging integration of the various psychologi- 
cal and social sciences. It seems reasonable to as- 
sume, therefore, that my function here is to indicate 
how one important educational problem looks to an 
anthropologist. My purpose, then, is to attempt to 
show in the most general terms how the school- 
community relationship in the United States looks 
from a comparative or cross-cultural point of view. 

The first general conclusion of comparative social 
science is that the community is one of two absolutely 
The other is the family. 
There is no society known to anthropology or history 


universal social groupings. 


which does not have groups of both types: the nuclear 
family of married parents with their children, and the 


local community, which may assume the form of a 
migratory band, a village, or a residential neighbor- 
There is no other kind 
of social group—not even the State, the Church, or 
the lodge 
societies of the world. 


The complete 


hood in a large town or city. 


which appears in even half the known 
universality of the family and the 
community reflects their extreme sociological impor- 
tance. This is not the place to go into the reasons, 
for they are set forth clearly in all the better anthro- 
What is of in- 
terest to us here are the conclusions to be drawn from 
these facts. (1) that an effectively fune 
tioning family organization and community organiza- 
tion are 


pological and sociological textbooks. 
These are: 
necessary in every human society, and (2) 
that the degree of social disorganization in any society 
is proportional to the instability or ineffectiveness of 
either or both of these basic social institutions. 

Let us now look at contemporary American society 
in the licht of these comparative generalizations. 
Most people are aware of the dangers of family disor- 
ganization and are apprehensive about such phe- 
This is un- 


nomena as the increasing divorcee rate. 


questionably a problem area. Comparative studies, 
nonetheless, reveal that the family is still appreciably 
stronger and more stable in the United States than in 
The threat 


to family stability is actually mueh less serious than 


most of the known societies of the world. 
many people fear. It is not our family organization 
but our community organization which is relatively 
weak when viewed in cross-cultural perspective. 

This is commonly overlooked because we tend to 
think of the entire town or city as the “community,” 
rather than the local residential neighborhood which 


is the modern American equivalent of the community 
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in other societies. Our towns and cities, despite a 
certain amount of municipal corruption, are actually 
quite well organized in comparison with urban centers 
Our real organizational 
weakness lies in the local subdivisions of our towns 


elsewhere in the world. 


and cities. It is our neighborhoods that are sadly 
lacking in functional integration and effectiveness. 
The Social 


geographical mobility creates a high turnover in 


reasons are obvious, of course. and 
neighborhood membership and prevents neighborly 
ties from crystallizing. Multiplicity of religious seets 
often makes it impossible for a single church to be- 
come a genuine community center. Automobiles and 


rapid-transit facilities carry residents out of the 
neighborhood to work, to shop, and to find recrea- 
tional outlets. Social ties are thus widely dispersed, 
with the result that neighbors have less and less in 
common, 

Of the several consequences, two are particularly 
worth noting. The small local community is univer- 
sally the social group within which informal social 
control operates most effectively; hence, in general, 
the weaker its integration the higher the rate of de- 
linqueney and crime. Secondly, whereas other social 
groups—oeccupational, religious, and recreational— 
ordinarily bring together people of like interests, the 
accidents of common residence bring together people 
Com- 


munity ties thus serve to coalesce or cement the vari- 


of unlike backgrounds and diverse interests. 


ous elements in the larger society and to increase their 
knowledge and toleration of one another. This is 
extremely important in socicties that are structured 
into hierarchical social classes, as is our own. It may 
afely be posited, I think, that the better integrated 
the local communities or neighborhoods in a society, 
the less the danger to that society of disintegration 
through class conflict. From generalizations of this 
order I am led to the conclusion that American so- 
ciety woud be substantially better off if we could in 
ties that knit to- 


gether the inhabitants of our residential neighbor- 


some way strengthen the social 
hoods. 

It would be quite unrealistic to attempt to bring 
about such an integration by some new social in- 
vention. We have to start with existing social in- 
stitutions. As we have seen, however, most of our 
social institutions—eeonomie, political, religious, and 
fragment the 


recreational—operate to community 


rather than to consolidate it. Yet, there is one major 


social institution which has always had, and _ pre- 


sumably always will have, its roots in the residential 
This is the school. A 


physieally aceessible to its 


neighborhood. elementary 


school must be young 


pupils, so that an elementary-school-attendance ares 


will normally correspond quite closely to a residential 
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neighborhood. If any organized effort is to be made 
to strengthen our body politic by strengthening the 
social ties of its component community cells, the ob- 
vious place to begin is with our elementary-school 
system. 

If the conclusions I have drawn from the com- 
parative evidence of anthropology are sound, school 
superintendents have a responsibility and an oppor- 
tunity very much greater than has commonly been as- 
sumed. In addition to the task of educating the 
rising generation for citizenship in a democracy, they 
have the further obligation of preserving the demo- 
cratic way of life itself by converting the institution 
which they aqminister into a support of the weakest 
link in our social structure. 

The problem is to make the elementary school not 
only an instrument of education but also a significant 
functioning center of neighborhood interest and ae- 
tivity. Superintendents must bring adults to the 
schools. They must use their presence there to ac- 
quaint them one with another and thus to overcome 
the class and interest barriers which keep neighbors 
apart. They must seek to center in the schools as 
many neighborhood activities as possible and to make 
available for them all the facilities which the schools 
have or can acquire. The inevitable effect of such 
services, of course, would be to secure for the schools 
a much broader basis of publie support. 

School superintendents have the means to do this, 
if they choose. Through the pupils they have direct 
aecess to their parents and near relatives and ean 
capitalize on the universal interest of parents in their 
children’s welfare. They have, to be sure, already 
taken substantial steps in this direction, as through 
Parent-Teacher Associations. In general, however, 
these steps have been related largely to the eduea- 
Where the objective 


of making the school a community center has been 


tional functions of the school. 


added, many new avenues have been opened. 

In seeking broader public interest and support, 
however, I must warn school administrators strenu- 
ously against counting for suecess on the idealistic 
nature of their motives or on the enlistment of sup- 
port from a small number of public-spirited civic 
leaders. They should carefully structure their plans 
so as: (1) to engender the widest possible motivation 
to participate among both the pupils and their par- 
ents, and (2) to provide maximal rewards to all those 
who do participate. Our foremost psychologists are 
capable of giving exceedingly sound practical advice. 
I should further warn against depending entirely or 
almost entirely upon motivations and rewards that 
are accepted only in the middle class from which most 
school teachers come. Success will depend to a large 
extent upon support from the lower social classes 
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as well, for among them effective motivations and re- 
wards are frequently quite different. 

Now for a concrete practical suggestion. It may 
seem trivial or even absurd. I offer it merely as a 
vehicle for illustrating how motivations and rewards 
might be provided for the school publics, and espe- 
cially for those non-middle-class people whose par- 
ticular frames of reference tend to be overlooked. 
I readily admit that there are scores or hundreds of 
different plans that would work as better. 
Probably, indeed, the most effective plans would be 


as varied as the characters of the towns and school 


well or 


districts in which they are tried. 

I suggest that each elementary school observe “Com- 
munity Night” Each 
school class would celebrate Community Night once 


every Friday evening. 


a month. Every pupil would be encouraged to bring 
as many adult relatives or neighbors as he wanted. ... 
An adult 


chosen to act as master of ceremonies. 


would be 
. . Part of 


the hour might be devoted to a pupil recital, a serious 


resident of the neighborhood 


or humorous talk by a parent or visitor, and a group 
Sut the would be a 
This is specifically suggested because of keen 


song or two. . main event 
raffle! 
interest in modest legitimized gambling, as illustrated, 
for example, in firehouse raffles and church bingo 
games. 

A quarter would be collected from each adult to be 
returned as prizes in the raffle... . One “slip” would 
be placed in a bow] in the name of each child in the 
host. classes, together with as many additional slips 
for each child as the number of adult guests he had 
brought with him. Then names of children who had 
distinguished themselves during the preceding month 
would be read out, and an additional slip entered for 
. . Motivation thus be 
Attendance by parents 


not only by occasional prizes, but also by 


each, would provided auto- 


matically. would be re- 
warded, 
pride in witnessing the public commendation of their 
children. 

My proposal may be naive, and possibly even silly, 
If it has any merit at all, school superintendents can 
certainly improve on it with their specialized knowl- 
But such 


mobilization of motivations and rewards—parents and 


edge. from some such beginning—some 
relatives would come to know the principal, the 
their 
Certainly they would become better acquainted with 
the facilities of the school and 


ficiencies and would thus presumably be more willing 


teachers, and more and more of neighbors. 


with eorrectable de- 


to promote improvements in the school plant and per- 
sonnel. Community relations and the quality of ele- 
mentary education might thus advance hand in hand. 

Moreover, the schools could gradually expand their 
social services, losing no opportunity, for instance, of 


offering their auditoriums for leetures, plays, movies, 
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and social events; providing headquarters for civilian 
defense and comparable neighborhood activities; or 
facilities available to 


making their domestie-secience 


neighborhood housewives. Ultimately people would 
become habituated to the elementary school as a com- 
munity center and would begin to plan school dis- 
tricts and provide school facilities in terms of com- 
munity as well as educational functions. 

It is 


benefit the schools and the teachers. 


easy to see how such a development would 
The latter would 


almost certainly come to be more appreciated, better 


er Ts) 
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paid, and happier in the realization of their increased 
Far more 
would be the benefits to the community and to the 


social usefulness. important, however, 


larger society. The increasing integration of the 
former would strengthen the latter and would go a 
long way toward correcting what comparative social 
science reveals as perhaps the major weakness in- 
herent in our social system. I suspect, in short, that 
we have hitherto vastly underestimated the potential 
role of the elementary public schools in the American 


democratic way of life. 





LOYALTY OATHS AND COMMUNISTIC 
INFLUENCES IN NEGRO COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


R. GRANN LLOYD 


Orangeburg, S. Car. 


Mvcu has been said and written relative to loyalty 
oaths for teachers and Communists on the campuses 
of America’s colleges and universities. None of the 
and discussions has, however, in- 


survey reports, 


cluded the Negro colleges and universities.! Henee, 
the investigator has conducted a survey of ‘these in- 
stitutions to determine the extent to which they re- 
quire their employees to sign loyalty oaths as a con 
dition of employment and the number of persons on 
their campuses who are or appear to be Communists. 
Two questionnaires, the first relative to loyalty oaths 
or pledges of allegiance to the American way of life, 
the second concerning Communists on their campuses, 
were sent to the presidents of 104 Negro colleges and 
first 

However, 


universities. Of the questionnaires 79 were 


processed and returned. one Negro college 
president offered his co-operation on a basis so odious 
and obnoxious to the investigator that his form was 
thrown out. The information presented here, there- 
fore, was submitted by 78, or 75 per cent, of the total 
number of Negro institutions of learning? 
The data are Of the Negro eolleges and 


universities in the United States 10, or 9.6 per cent, 


hicher 


as follows: 


1 The dismissal of at least one Negro college presi lent 
resulted largely from his 
Journal And Guide 


has been 
opposition to a state loyalty oath. 
(Norfolk, Va.), July 16, 1949, p. 1, 

2 The 78 institutions involved in this study are: Aleorn, 
Jaekson, Texas State University for Negroes, Prairie 
View, Albany State, Miner, Southern, Grambling, 
Florida A, and M., Morgan, Storer, Bennett, Tuskegee 
Samuel Huston, Barber-Scotia, Morehouse, A. and T., 
Shorter, Wiley, Jarvis, Leland, Dunbar, Southern Chris 
tian Institute, Tennessee State, Fisk, Dillard, Hampton, 


interpreted to have 


(Ga, 


Tillotson, Morristown, Langston, Atlanta University, Oko 
lono, Butler, Swift Memorial, Friendship, Alabama State 


, Miles, Bettis, South Carolina State, Phil 
Winston-Salem Teachers, Voorhees, Paine, 
Lineoln (Mo.), Louisville Municipal, Elizabeth City (N. 
C.) State Teachers, Tougaloo, Shaw, Knoxville College, 
North Carolina ¢ ollege, Fayetteville N.C.) State Teach 
ers, Atlanta School of Social Work. 


(Montgomery 
ander Smith, 


University Delaware 


require their employees to sign a loyalty oath or 
pledge allegiance to the American way of life as a 
condition of employment. They are Albany (Ga.) 
State College, Aleorn A. and M. College, Florida A. 
and M. College, Grambling College, Jackson College, 
Miner Teachers College, Morgan College, Prairie View 
State College,’ Southern University, and Texas State 
University for Negroes. At this point three observa- 
First, Alcorn (Miss.) A. & M. 
College is included in this category because in accord- 
ance with Subversive Act of 1950 (H. B. No. 450), em- 
ployees state, “I am not a subversive person as defined 
in the Subversive Activities Act of 1950.” Second, it 
seems that not a single private Negro institution of 


tions seem pertinent. 


higher education co-operating in this study requires 
its employees to sign a loyalty oath or pledge of alle- 
Indeed, the 10 
aforementioned institutions are publie supported, one 
Third, 


South- 


viance as a condition of employment. 


yy a municipality and nine by various states. 
of these 10 institutions, Miner Teachers College, 
ern University, and Texas University for Negroes did 
not state whether any employees had been separated 
from their employ for refusal or failure to sign ozths 
of allegiance or loyalty. 

The 68 Negro colleges and universities not now re- 
quiring an expression of loyalty as a condition of em- 
ployment were asked if they contemplated requiring 
such in the future. two, or 
2.9 per cent, replied in the affirmative; 58, or 85.3 


They replied as follows: 


per cent, answered in the negative; 2, or 2.9 per cent, 


did not know; and 6, or 8.8 per cent, either did not 


answer the question or gave unintelligible replies. A 


random sampling of the reactions of Negro college 


presidents to this question should be of considerable 
interest. 


State, Virginia Union, College of Education and Indus- 
trial Arts (Wilberforce), Kentucky State, Livingston, 
Chevney, Talladega, Stillman, Stowe, Wilberforee Uni 
versity, Claflin, West Virginia State, Edward Waters Col- 
lege, Oakwood, Benedict, Arkansas Baptist, Morris Brown, 
Lane, Maryland State Teachers (Bowie), Virginia Theo 
logical, St. Philips, St. Augustine’s, Paul Guinn, Im-* 
manuel Lutheran, Lincoln University (Pa.), and Clark. 
’Students at Prairie View State College are required 


to sign a loyalty oath. 
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Leland College: Should the need arise we shall not hesi- 
tate to require such an oath. 
We screen our teachers on the 
their 


Barber-Scotia College: 


basis of Christian character and 


fields. 


Jarvis Christian College: 


competence in 


In an institution such as ours 
we feel we can live and work together, express our opin 
ions in the light of truth without any form of coercion 
either by physical foree or oath. 
Paul Quinn College: 
Tennessee State Colle ge: 


for such action at this institution. 


If necessary. 
There seems to be no need 


Morris Brown College: In the records of Morris Brown 
College do not find one ease involving ‘‘disloyalty to the 
American Way of Life.’’ In 


problems this particular one has never presented itself 


and among our numerous 


to us, 

Wiley College: The 
fully selecting our faculty personnel. 
Collece: If 


other un-American philosophy shows signs of endeavor- 


problem involved is solved by eare 


Immanuel Lutheran Communism or any 
ing to destroy or jeopardize our Christian American way 


of life. Thus far it has not been necessary. 


The second questionnaire was sent to the presidents 
of the same 104 Negro colleges and universities re- 
ceiving the first; 64 questionnaires were processed 
and returned. However, the data submitted by the 
president whose co-operation was rejected on the first 
Hence, the data 


from this inquiry were received from 63, or 60.6 per 


questionnaire was again thrown out. 


cent, of America’s Negro institutions of higher eduea- 


tion.t Among other things, this questionnaire sought 


to ascertain the number of students who “are or ap- 


pear to be Communists” and the number of faculty 


members who “are or appear to be Communists” at 


Negro institutions. Every one of the 63 co-operating 


institutions replied in the negative—that no student 


‘The 63 institutions replying to the second question- 
naire were: Albany State (Ga.), Bishop, Oakwood, Oko- 
lono, Stillman, Texas, Samuel Huston, Philander Smith, 
Tuskegee, Shorter, Atlanta University School of Social 
Work, Lane, Bethune-Cookman, Morehouse, St. Philip’s, 
Voorhees, Hampton, Bettis, Talladega, Delaware State, 
Maryland State (Prineess Ann), A. and T., Gammon 
Theological, Tennessee State, Kentucky State, Florida 
Normal and Industrial, Texas State University for Ne- 
Virginia Union, College of Education and 
(Wilberforce), Paul Quinn, Cheyney, 
Langston, Morristown Normal and Industrial, Wiley, 
Elizabeth City (N. C.) State Teachers, North Carelina 
College, Stowe, West Virginia State, Bennett, Atlanta 


groes, Leland, 
Industrial Arts 


Research... 
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or faculty member was or appeared to be a Com- 


munist. Hence, to the inquiry concerning the influ- 
ence of Communists on their eampuses, Cheyney, 
Clark, Florida A. and M., Le- 
Moyne, Lincoln (Pa.), Miner, Paul Quinn, Southern 


Christian Institute, and Wilberforce University, with 


Fayetteville State, 


combined student enrollments totalling 5,385 and eom- 
bined faculties amounting to 460, responded tersely 
“none”; Elizabeth City (N. C.) State Teachers, Mor- 
ristown Normal and Industrial, Wiley, and Langston 
University, representing 2,540 students and 279 fae- 
ulty members, answered sucecinetly “nil”; and Stowe 
and North Carolina College, with 1,800 students and 
140 faculty members between them, replied crisply 
“zero.” 

Replies from other respondents emphasize further 
the lack of Communist influence on the campuses of 
Negro colleges and universities. 

West com 


munist influence 


Virginia State College: We do not have 
here. 

Texas State University for Negroes: Do not know of 
any. 

Leland College: 
tendencies on our campus at all, by 
Bishop College: Not apparent. 
Oakwood College: 
Kentucky State College: 
Florida Normal and 


influence, if so, it is negligible. 


We have not observed any communistie 


anvone, 


A Christian college. 
No influence. 
Industrial College: 


They have no 


3ennett College: So far as we know there has been no 


communistie agitation or suggestions on our eampus. 
The findings of this investigation seem to reveal that 
Negro colleges and universities, when not obligated by 
state and municipal legislation to do otherwise, are 
operated on the assumption that the test of a faculty 
With appar- 


ently no—and certainly few, if any—Communists in 


member is “professional competence.” 


Negro institutions of higher learning to require all 
employees to sign a loyalty oath or pledge of alle- 
giance to the American way of life seems especially 
unnecessary and derogatory. 

University, Virginia Theological, Jackson, Miner, St. 
Paul’s Polyteehnie, Florida A. and M., Southern Chris 
tian Institute, Wilberforce, Clark, Morris Brown, Fayette 
ville State Teachers (N. C.), LeMoyne, Lincoln (Pa.), 
Storer, Butler, Alecrn, Arkansas Baptist, Miles, Barber 
Scotia, Louisville Municipal, Swift Memorial, Allen, and 
Knoxville College. 





COMPARATIVE COLLEGE SUCCESS 
OF MEN AND WOMEN* 


DeERIDDER 
University of Illinois 


LAWRENCE M. 


Questions have frequently been raised by high- 
Related to the 


Probationary Students Gradu 


from ‘‘Selected Factors 


Achievement of 


school and college administrators about the extent and 
This 


study, an analysis of the degree to which sex differ- 


nature of academic failure in our colleges. 


ences are related to academic success, answers some 


ated in 1948 from the College of Literature, Seience, and 
the Arts of the University of Michigan.’’ Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation completed under the chairmanship 
of H. C. Koeh, University of Michigan, 1950 
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of the questions and, adding fuel to the fire, raises 
others. 

Differences between the ability of men and women 
to achieve academic suecess in college have been found 
On the basis of their 


by a number of investigators. 


research, Eaton’ and Ficken? felt that part of these 
differences might be attributed to the differences found 
Eaton noted that the 


men make a slightly lower average percentile rating 


in college-aptitude-test results. 





than did women, while Ficken found, more specifically, 
that 


women, 


approximately 25 


men seored points below 

The differences between men and women on the ap- 
titude tests were not nearly so great, on the other 
differences between their college 
Eells* 
showed a marked superiority in achievement over men. 
and Garrett,® too, taking the test differ- 
that 


scores of women correlated more closely with success 


hand, as were the 


grades. According to and Byrns,4 women 
Durflinger 


ences into aecount, indicated intellizgence-test 


than did those of men. In other words, because the 
difference between the two sexes in actual academie 
achievement was much greater than in aptitude, men 
did not achieve so much in relation to their abilities as 
did the women. 

In terms of incidence of failure and withdrawal, 
men were far more likely than women to incur failure 
or to be dismissed for poor grades. The results of a 
study? done at the University of Minnesota indicated 
that proportionately more men than women made 
failing grades during their first semester, and that, 
consequently, more men than women were placed on 
In light of this, MeNeely’s* statement 


that higher percentages of male students were dis- 


probation. 


missed for failure is not only reasonable but almost 
inevitable. Both he® and Snyder?® found that a pro- 
portionately larger number of men than women failed 


to remain in college until graduation. Heaton and 


1M. T. Eaton. Indiana University School of Educa 
tion Bulletin, XVIII (May, 1942), 8. 


2C, E. Ficken. ScHooL AND Society, XLII (October 
12, 1935), 518. 

3 W.C. Eells. School Review, XXXVITI (March, 1929), 
187. 

4R. Byrns. SCHOOL AND Society, XXXI (May 17, 
1930), G85, 


5G. W. Durflinger. American Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars Journal, XIX (October, 1943), 78. 

6H. F. Garrett. ‘‘A Review and Interpretation of 
Investigations of Factors Related to Scholastic Suecess in 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences and Teachers Colleges,’’ p- 
247. An unpublished doctoral dissertation, University 
of Colorado, 1948. 

7**Personnel Problems,’’ The Bulletin of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Studies in Higher Education, XL 
(April 27, 1937), 34. 

8 J. H. MeNeely. ‘‘College Student Mortality,’’ p. 45. 
U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1937, No. 11. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1938, 

® Tbid., p. 13. 

10L, M. Snyder. 
(January, 1940), 27. 


Journal of Higher Education, XI 
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Weedon,'? in an attempt to explain this phenomenon, 
concluded that men ran a greater chance of failure 
than did women because they faced an adjustment 
problem which was apparently more difficult than that 
faced by young women. 

The purpose of the present study, a part of a com- 
prehensive investigation of factors related to academic 
achievement, was to determine whether a significant 
difference existed between the scholastie success of 
men and women who graduated in 1948 from the Col- 
lege of Literature, Science, and the Arts, University 
Of the 1,071 students who graduated, 
it was found that 212, or 20 per cent, had been on 


of Michigan. 


academic probation one og more times while attending 
the college. hese 212 students, considered here as 


and 79 
On the other hand, among the 859 students 


> 


the probationary group, included 133 men 
women, 
who remained after the 212 probationary students 
were deducted, there were 448 men and 411 women 
(Table I). 

TABLE I 


SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PROBATIONARY AND 
NONPROBATIONARY STUDENTS 





Non- 
Proba- Total xX? 
tionary 


Proba- 


Grouping tionary 





poe Sis 133 448 581 7.67° 
Women ....... 79 411 490 ’ 
POEAL ses sais ocrs 212 859 1,071 
* Significant at the 1-per-cent level. 
The chi-square test was applied to determine 


whether the sex ratio in the probationary group was 
typical of that found in the graduating class of the 
The 
result, significant at the 1-per-cent level, indicates that 


College of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 


the sex ratio in the probationary group is significantly 
different from that found in the original group. For 
instance, 133, or 67 per cent of the probationary 
group, were men as eompared to 581, or 54 per cent 
of the total population. Clearly, men were put on 
probation far more frequently than were women. 

Table II shows that men also were more frequently 
subjected to probationary actions than were women. 
Over half of the women who are in the probationary 
group received academic disciplinary actions only 
once. Three fifths of the probationary men, on the 
other hand, received more than one disciplinary ac- 
tion. Among these, one of the men received a total 
of nine separate actions. 

Table III presents the same information in a 
slightly different form. According to this table, male 
students received an average of 2.5 disciplinary ae- 
tions in contrast with 1.9 received by women students. 

Not only did men ineur probation much more fre- 

11K. L. Heaton and V. Weedon. ‘‘The Failing Stu- 
dent,’’ p. 207. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. 
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TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS 
Classification 
Number ——— Grand 
of Native Transfer Total Total 


Actions 


Men Women Men Women Men Women 





» Scans 26 28 13 56 41 97 
2 15 15 + 88 10 57 
3 13 13 2 20 15 35 
{ 9 3 2 1 11 + 15 
Do weees 5 0 0 0 5 0 £ 
i areretes 1 a 0 0 1 0 1 
. eereess 1 0 0 0 1 0 1 
8 0 a) 0 0 0 0 0 
O-awaee 1 0 0 0 1 0 1 
Total 71 59 62 20 133 79 212 


quently than did women (Table I), but they also re- 
ceived more academic disciplinary actions per capita 
(Tables II and III). 


appear to confirm those of the Minnesota study, 


These results, consequently, 


MeNeely, Snyder, and Heaton and Weedon. 

It is apparent that, even with fairly selective ad- 
missions, students need help in adjusting to college. 
With graduation as a-criterion, giving students a see- 
nine chances has 


ond chance or even aS many as 


proved its worth. More is needed, however, than just 
another chance. Such students must be given the op- 
portunity to find those areas in which they are in- 
terested and in which they can achieve. 

A step in this direction might be achieved through 
a well-co-ordinated guidance and counseling program, 
a year-long orientation, and through both survey 
courses and courses in methods of study. This, how- 


ever, is not a panacea for all student difficulties. 


Bwemt@ ..« ; 
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TABLE III 
PER CAPITA DISTRIBUTION OF DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS 
RECEIVED BY Boru NATIVE AND TRANSFER 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Men Women Total 
_ Numn- Num- Num- 
pore ber ber ber 
— of N Mean of N Mean of N Mean 
Ac Ac- Ac- 
tions tions tions 
Native 178 71 2.55 109 59 #19 287 130 2.2 
Trauster 105 62 1.7 1 20 1.6 186 $2 1.6 
lotal 283 133 2.1 140.79 1 423 212 2.0 


There are a number of basic questions for which an- 
found before more:than a tentative 
How realistie are the ad- 


sw2rs must be 
solution may be preposed. 
mission eriteria? How much failure and unhappi- 
ness is due to inadequate teaching or an unrealistic 
standard of excellence? Is there undue pressure on 
the male student to participate in campus activities or 
athletics, to work part-time, or to make a vocational 
choice beyond either his intellectual or financial 
ability or incompatible with his aptitudes and inter- 
ests? Could it be that the parents are more interested 
in a college education for their son than the son is 
But 


enough research has already been completed to indi- 


himself? Further research is sorely needed. 


cate that most students need help in learning to study 
and to budget their time, that students are apt to 
flounder around vocationally (and academically) for 
a long while unless given an opportunity to explore 
widely through survey courses and vocational infor- 
mation, and that students, too frequently, are left on 
their own before they have an adequate opportunity 


to adjust to a new and demanding situation. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY 


” 


‘(WHEN I use a word,’’ Humpty Dumpty said in 


rather a scornful tone, ‘‘it means just what I choose 
it to mean rather more or less.’’ 


‘The question is,’’ said Alice, ‘‘whether you can make 


” 


words mean so many different things. 


” 


‘*The question is,’’ said Humpty Dumpty, ‘‘ which 


is to be master—that’s all.’’ 

This is pretty much what William F. Buckley, Jr., 
does in “God and Man at Yale,” particularly when he 
the 
Humpty Dumpty, Mr. Buckley’s question is which is 


discusses “academic freedom.” As in case of 


to be master. His answer is as follows: 


One thing is clear: it is time that honest and diseern 
ing scholars cease to manipulate the term academic free 
dom for their own ends and in such fashion as to deny 


the rights of individuals. For in the last analysis, aca- 


demic freedom must mean the freedom of men and women 





to supervise the educational activities and aims of the 


schools they oversee and support. 


That is not all, however, for the whole book ex- 
pounds the author’s notions on “supervise” and “over- 
see.” They mean the right of trustees, of alumni, and 
of the men and women who support the schools to 
interfere with the aims, policies, and content of edu- 
cation, particularly in colleges and especially in Yale 
University, which is Mr. Buckley’s primary concern, 
This comes surprisingly from one who is concerned to 
defend free enterprise and the rights of the individual 


against the subtle encroachments of collectivism 
Coming as it does at a time when institutions of 
higher edueation are in serious financial difficulties 
and anxious to find new sources for support and when 
the suggestion has been put forward that big business 
devote part of its gifts for philanthropy to education, 
Mr. Buckley’s strange definition of aeademie freedom 
may have serious effects among those equally illiterate 
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on the subject. Private philanthropy with strings at- 
tached to it may be just as dangerous as that state or 
Federal aid that Mr. Buckley so abhors. 

Fortunately another point of view, guided by that 
wisdom which comes from knowledge and experience, 
has been presented to the American public and to all 
concerned with the healthy progress of American col 
leges and universities. In his annual report (1950 
51) as president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, Oliver C. Carmichael dis- 
cusses the problem of “Faculty versus Administration 
in Determining Edueational Policy” and deplores the 
effect on the educational enterprise of the lack of in- 
terest on the part of the faculty or the desire of the 
An ade 


quate channel of communication should be developed 


administration to control educational policy. 


between the faeulty and administration for the inter 
change of ideas on educational policy which he defines 


as follows: 


The phrase ‘‘edueational policy’? as used in this con 


text emphasizes the educational program and its imple 


mentation rather than its administration, financing, or 


staffing. This means not merely the curriculum, teaching 
methods, and qualitv of classroom instruetion, but also 
the tone and atmosphere of the campus, the spirit of 


eter of the issues 


and the ehar: 
lents.—-I. L. K 


inquiry prevailing there, 


that concern faculty and stu 


SOME EDUCATIONAL DILEMMAS DIS- 
CUSSED BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 


In the 46th Annual Report of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, Oliver C. 


Carmichael, president of the foundation, d 


cusses 
with the intention of ex- 
The first of these is 


some edueational dilemmas 
posing them to closer serutiny. 
“Depth versus Breadth in Scholarship,” the burden of 
which is the expansion of the curriculum, the change 
in subjects emphasized, and the displacement of the 
facts and of moral 


search for truth by search for 


values for social organization as a subject of study. 
There is a gap to be filled, and the responsibility falls 
upon faculties “for strengthening the foundation of 
college and university edueation.” 

The second problem, “Discovery and Dissemination 
concerns the relation of teaching and 
The 


third dilemma is “Objectivity versus Values in Edu 


of Knowledge,” 


research and the preparation of college teachers. 


cation,” which provides another opportunity for dis 
cussing the importance of values and the contribution 
that education can make to the improvement of the 
situation recently revealed of “low standards in high 
places, of outright corruption in publie office, of wide- 
spread organization of gambling and erime, of basket- 


ball and football scandals, and of honor code viola- 
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tions.” “The Immediate versus the Remote Objective 
of Learning” is the fourth problem which underlies 
the conflict between vocational and liberal education 
and ramifies in other directions. Vocationalism, sci- 
entism, and anti-intellectualism have displaced the 
spirit of learning and the development of new in- 
tellectual 
That inadequate attention has been given to the prob- 


interests which need to be rediscovered. 
lem of arousing the general public to the defense of 
the basic freedoms involved in the threat to academic 
freedom is the theme of the fifth dilemma, “Freedom 


Higher And, 


finally, the sixth issue, “Faculty versus Administration 


versus Regimentation in Education.” 
in Determining Edueational Policy,” is discussed and 
the statement made that the educational enterprise 
suffers if “the faculty which is responsible for edu- 
cational results has little to say about policy.” 

The report includes a summary by Robert M. Lester, 
secretary of the foundation, of some of the activities 
made possible during the fifth year of the experi- 
mental co-operative program of grants-in-aid for col- 
lege professors. 

The total expenditure in retiring allowances and 
pensions for 1950-51 was $1,805,265.36, bringing the 
total since the 


298,459.42. 


foundation was established to $959,- 


THE INTELLIGENCE-RESEARCH TRAINING 
PROGRAM AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 

Minnesota has 


program of basie training for intelligence research at 


THE University of inaugurated a 


the graduate level. Graduate students in area stud 
and the various social-sei- 
M.A. or 


intellizenee-research 


ies, ternational relations, 
ence fields 
Ph.D. 


program. 


may combine their work for the 
registration in the 
The 


qualified personnel for civilian and military posts; in 


with 
ain of the program is to provide 


intelligence research. Foreign-language competency, 
research skill, and area specialization will be stressed. 
The program will normally last two years, but 
student. 


Candidates for admission to the program will be 


may 


anced 


be completed in one year by an ady 


have achieved a_ satisfactory reading 


knowledge of at least one foreign language and must 


expected to 


have aequired a reasonable familiarity with the geo 


eraphical area (Seandinavia, Western Europe, Cen- 


tral Europe, Russia, East and South Asia, or Latin 
America) in which they propose to specialize. Un- 
dergraduate courses in statisties and cartography are 
also essential. 


The faculty adviser will consult with each student 
regarding his individual program. In general, pro- 
grams will follow the area-studies pattern with the 
exception that (a) the student will not be permitted 
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to concentrate in two fields (a major and a minor), 
but will be required to take courses in geography, 
history, economics, political science, and, where ap- 
(b) 


registration will be required in certain other courses: 


plicable, in sociology and anthropology; and 
library-science courses in reference, seminar work in 
the student’s major field, and the research-training 


seminar. At the end of the training period the stu- 
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dent will be expected to have acquired a reading 
knowledge of a second foreign language. 

The faculty adviser for the program is Tom B. 
Jones, professor of history. The advisory committee 
consists of Jan O. M. Broek, chairman of the depart- 
ment of geography; Harold C. Deutsch, professor of 
history; and Harold S. Quigley, chairman of the 
department of political science. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 


week ending December 30: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 
Donald Stuart Russell, assistant Secretary of State 
(1945-47), has been named president, University of 


sueceed Norman 


South to Admiral M. 
Smith, whose appointment was reported in ScHoon 


Carolina, 


AND Society, December 23, 1944, and who announced 
in October that he will retire in June, 1952. 


William M. Hudson, director of students, Long 
Island University (Brooklyn), has been named acting 
president of the university and dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, to serve during the leave of absence 
granted to the president, Tristram Walker Metcalfe, 
because of illness. 

Paul M. O'Leary, whose appointment as dean, 
School of Business and Public Administration, Cornell 
University, was reported in ScnHoon, AND SOocIeTy, 
February 3, 1945, has been named dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences, to suceeed Leonard Slater Cottrell, 
Jr., whose appointment as social psychologist, Russell 
Sage Foundation, was reported in these columns, 


December 23, 1950. 


Morley J. Mays, whose appointment as dean of the 
college, Juniata College (Huntingdon, Pa.), was re- 
ported in Scuoo, anp Society, December 11, 1948, 
has been given additional duties as director of an 
adult-education program that will offer eight subjects 


in evening ¢lasses, beginning January 7. 


Vernon G. Dameron, formerly director of the divi 


sion of visual aids, National Edueation Association, 
has been appointed to the newly created post, educa- 
tional director, the Edison Institute (Dearborn, 


Mich.), according to a report by A. K. Mills, executive 
director. Preliminary work for the new program was 
developed by Dr. Dameron with the co-operation of 
James B. Edmonson, dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; James A. Lewis, superintendent 
of schools in Dearborn; and Roy E. Larsen, chairman 
of the National Citizens Commission for the Public 


Schools. 


Amos H. Hawley, professor of sociology, University 
of Michigan, will assume the chairmanship of the 
department at the opening of the second semester, 
Robert C. Angell to 


administrative duties years 


asked be 
11 to 
Sumner B. 


has 
after 


succeeding who 


relieved of 
devote his time to teaching and research. 
Myers, professor of mathematies, will serve as acting 
head of the department (second semester, 1951-52) 
during the leave of absence granted to Theophile HH. 
Hildebrandt. Williams 


appointed assistant professor of sociology for the 


Josephine J. has been re- 


university year 1952-53. 

Nathaniel H. Frank, professor of physics, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, has been appointed 
John Cy Slater 
‘ntly named to the newly created dis 
Dr. 


a yeur’s leave of absence to carry on research at the 


head of the department to succeed 


who was ree 


tinguished post, Institute Professor. Slater is on 


Brookhaven National Laboratory, Long Island. 


John Maurice Clark, professor of economies, Co 
lumbia University, has been appointed to the newly 
created John Bates Clark Chair in Politieal Eeonomy. 
The professorship has been named in honor of Dr. 
Clark’s father who was professor of economies in the 


university from 1895 until his death in 1923. 


Paul E. Witmeyer, whose appointment as deputy 
Pennsylvania was re 


1944, has 
been named professor of education, Bucknell Uni- 


superintendent of schools in 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, October 7, 


versity (Lewisburg, Pa.), and will assume his new 
duties in September. 
William Carmody was recently appointed assistant 


professor of English, Colorado Agricultural and Me- 


chanical College (Fort Collins). 


Keith C. Davidson has assumed new duties as as- 
sistant professor of speech, Ithaca (N. Y.) College. 


Carl G. F. Franzen, professor of secondary educa- 
tion, Indiana University, has been granted a leave of 
absence for January to visit Germany, Austria, Paris, 
Athens, London, and Ankara (Turkey) under the aus- 
pices of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for the purpose of establishing 
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accreditation of secondary schools maintained by the 
Army for dependents of Army personnel. The associa- 
tion is the accrediting agency for Army schools. Dr. 
Franzen will be accompanied by A. J. Gibson, chair- 
man of the West Virginia committee of the a 
tion, and by representatives of the Army and_the 
Office of Edueation, FSA. 


ocia- 


Harold E. Snyder, formerly director, Commission 
on the Oceupied Areas, American Council on Eduea- 
tion, was recently appointed director, Washington 


Seminar, American Friends Service Committee, 1785 


Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Frederick W. J. Heuser, professor emeritus of Ger- 
manic languages and literatures, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in November received an honorary Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Erlangen (Germany), the 
first honorary degree to be conferred upon an Ameri- 
can by a German university since World War II. 
The degree was given “in reeognition of Dr. Heuser’s 
leadership in the dispatching of $150,000 worth of 
books and scientifie magazines to German and Aus- 
trian libraries between 1947 and the present,” through 
the offices of the Germanistie Society to which Dr. 
Heuser has given his principal attention since his 
retirement from the university in 1944. The degree 
also honored him for his works on the writings of 
the late Gerhart Hauptmann, German poet, who died 


in 1945 at the age of eighty-five years. 


Ruth 


versity 


Wallerstein, professor of English, the Uni- 
of Wisconsin, recently won the Phi Beta 
Kappa award of $1,000 for her book, “Studies in 
Seventeenth-Century Poetic,” published by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press. 


George H. Sabine, professor emeritus of philosophy, 
Cornell University, has been elected president, Cornell 
Library Associates, sueceeding Morris Bishop, pro- 
fessor of Romance languages. Other officers re-elected 
are: John W. Wells, professor of geology, vice-presi- 
dent; Felix Reichmann, assistant director of the 
library, secretary; and Nellis M. Crouse, an alumnus 
in Ithaea, treasurer. 

Milton S. Eisenhower, president, the Penpsylvania 
State College, was elected to the 


of the Institute of International Education early in 


3oard of Trustees 


December. 

W. A. Smith, associate professor of rural education, 
Cornell University, has been named editor, A gricul- 
tural Education Magazine, succeeding W. Howard 
Martin, associate professor of agricultural educa- 
tion, University of Connecticut. 

Russell F. W. Smith, whose appointment as research 
associate, Center for the Study of Liberal Edueation 
for Adults, 940 East 58th Street, Chicago 37, was 
reported in Scuoon anp Society, November 24, 1951, 


Vou. 75, No. 1933 
has been named associate editor, ETC, A Review of 


General Semantics. 


Donald E. Dickason, director of nonacademie per- 
sonnel, University of Illinois, has been appointed diree- 
tor, University Civil Service System of Illinois, but will 
continue in his post at the university. The unit was 
created by recent legislative enactment and established 
a state-wide system covering the members of nonteach- 
ing staffs of all institutions of higher education to- 
gether with those of several related agencies. The sys- 
tem is under a board of five members representing the 
University of Illinois, Southern Illinois University, 
and the teachers colleges as Harold E. 
Grange, chairman; Doris 8. Holt, Flora; Robert Z. 
Hickman, Danville; John P. Wham, Centralia; and 


Joseph I. Bohrer, Bloomington. 


follows. 


Robert C. Pooley, chairman of the department of 
integrated liberal studies, the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has been named chairman of the Wisconsin State 
Committee on General Education; Margaret Hundt, 
secretary of the department, was appointed secretary 
of the committee for one year. The organization was 
voted into existence on December 1 by 17 edueators 
from 13 eolleges and universities in the state that 


offer courses in general education. 


James M. Landis, former dean, Harvard Law 
School, now an attorney with offices in New York 
and Washington, has been appointed legal counsel 
for the Joint Committee on Edueational Television. 
Mr. Landis will be associated with Seymour Krieger 
in the absence of General Telford Taylor, counsel 
since 1950, who is now administrator of the Small 
Defense Plants Administration. 


Recent Deaths 

Marshall Lyman Byrn, assistant professor of voca- 
tional education and head of the department of 
industrial arts, University High School, University 
of Michigan, died, November 23, at the age of sixty- 
four years, according to a report sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society by J. B. Edmonson, dean, School of Educa- 
tion, under date of December 19. Mr. Byrn had served 
as head of the department of commerce (1913-16), 
Crookston (Minn.) High School, and (1916-24), Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit; and assistant pro- 
fessor of industrial education and head of the de- 
partment of industrial arts (since 1924), University 
High School, University of Michigan. 


Tom Peete Cross, professor emeritus of English and 
comparative literature, the University of Chicago, 
died, December 25, at the age of seventy-two years. 
Dr. Cross had served as instructor in modern lan- 
guages (1900-05), Norfolk (Va.) Academy; instruc- 
tor (1910-11), Harvard University and Radeliffe 
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College; professor of English and head of the de- 
partment (1911-12), Sweet Briar (Va.) College; pro- 
fessor (1912-13), the University of North Carolina; 
and Celtic 


(1913-20) and professor of English and comparative 


professor of English and 


associate 


literature (1920-45), the University of Chicago. 


Alice Margaret Holden, retired chairman, depart- 
ment of government, Smith College (Northampton, 
Mass.), died, December 25, at the age of. sixty-nine 
Dr. Holden had served as instructor in political 
science (1916-17), Vassar (Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.); instructor in history (1919-21), Wellesley 
(Mass.) College; and 
associate professor of government (1921-50), Smith 
College. 


years. 
College 


assistant professor and later 


Frances V. Froatz, associate professor of physical 
training, New York University, died, December 27, 
at the age of forty-nine years. Miss Froatz had served 
the university as assistant instructor in physical 
training (1924-29), 
(since 1929), and associate professor (since 1945). 


cacataiaass 6 ) LY; L 
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Addresses on Current Issues in Higher Education, 1951. 
Pp. 202. Department of Higher Education, National 
Edueation Association, Washington 6, D. C. 1951. 
$3.00.; quantity rates. 

Addresses of the 6th annual National Conference on Higher 
Education held at Chicago, April 2—4, 1951. 


director of women’s athletics 





e 

BOUCHET, HENRI. La Individualidad del Nijio en la 
Education. Pp. xxi+318. Editorial Kapelusz, Moreno 
372, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1951. 

@ 

CLEUGH, M. F. -Psychology in the Service of the School. 
Pp. vii+183. The Philosophical Library, Ine., New 
York 16. $3.75. 

This is intended to be of practical help to parents, teachers, 

and welfare workers, and for this reason there are a mini- 

mum of technical language and a large number of examples. 
Sd 

DOBINSON, C. H. Technical Education for Adoles- 
cents: Some Thoughts on Present Problems. Pp. 123. 
George G. Harrap & Company, Ltd., 182 High Holborn, 
London W.C.1. 1951. 7/6. 

This is the third in a new series dealing with the funda- 
mental asnects of education 
e 

FACER, G. S. (Editor). Erasmus and His Times: A 

Selection from the Letters of Erasmus and His Circle. 
Pp. vii+140. Illustrated. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 
Portugal Street, London W.C.2, 1951. 3/3. 
The aim of this book is to stress the connection of Erasmus 
with English history rather than to illustrate his whole 
life and to choose letters in which the human interest pre- 
dominates. 
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GRAHAM, PHILIP. Showboats: The History of an 
American Institution. Pp. x+ 224. Illustrated. Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, Austin, Tex. 1951. $3.75. 
This book is a delightful record of America’s showboats, 
from the first one, launched in 1831, to the last, now tied 
up at a St. Louis dock. 

e 

Guide for Resource-Use Education Workshops. Pp. vii+ 
45. Editorial Department, American Council on Eduea- 
tion, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C, 1951. 50 cents. 

Prepared by the Committee on Southern Regional Studies 
and Education. 
a 

JANSEN, WILLIAM. Fifty-second Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Schools, City of New York. 
School Year 1949-1950. Pp. 272. Board of Education 
of the City of New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brook- 
lyn 2. 1951. 


om 
LEWELLEN, JOHN. Exploring Atomic Energy. Pp. 
40. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, | Inc., 


57 W. Grand Avenue, Chieago 10. 1951. 40 cents; 
quantity rates. 
A Junior Life Adjustment Booklet. 
e 
MOLONEY, JAMES CLARK. The Battle for Mental 
Health. Pp. x+105. The Philosophical Library, Inc., 
New York 16. 1952. $3.50. 
This is a grim warning of the rapid increase in mental 
illness in the United States, coupled with constructive sug- 
gestions for bringing about sound mental health. 
e 
NARANCIO, EDMUNDO M. (Director). Artigas: 
Estudios Publicados en ‘‘el Pais’’ como Homenaje al 
Jefe de los Orientales en el Centenario de su Muerte, 
Pp. 331. Illustrated. Colombino Hnos, 


1850-1950. 


8.A., Montevideo, Uruguay. 1951. 
° 
NEISSER, EDITH G. When Children Start Dating. 
Pp. 49. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Inc., 


Chieago 10. 1951. 
lor parents and teachers ; 


40 cents; quantity rates. 
a Better Living Booklet. 
o 


PARKER, WILLIAM R. Pathology of Speech. 

xiv+ 321. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 
$3.25. 
All who deal with speech defects and disorders—speech 
pathologists, teachers, parents, psychologists—will find this 
text an inspirational guide and a reliable source of infor- 
mation. 


Pp. 
1951, 


oF 

SCHNEIDER, ELSA, AND SIMON: A. McNEELY. 
‘*Teachers Contribute to Child Health.’’ Office of 
Edueation, FSA, Bulletin No. 9. Pp. iv + 44. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 
20 cents. 
Ths is written primarily for 
teachers in service. 


prospective teachers and 


a 
Schools to Keep Us Free. Pp. 224. Illustrated. 
ean Association of School Administrators, 1201 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1951. $2.00. 


Official report of the American Association of School Admin- 


istrators’ 77th Annual Convention, Atlantic City, February 
7-22, 1951. 


Ameri- 
16th 


tommy 
+ 
SNOW, C. P. The Masters. Pp. xi+ 
lan Company, New York 11. 1951. $3.50. 
The third of a series to appear in America, 
is set in a college of Cambridge University 
middle thirties. 


387. The Maemil- 


this novel 
during the 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
PAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati. 


Education Association. 


cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 
ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


American Colleges. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 

HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 
CUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 


School of Education, New York University. 
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WINCHELL, CONSTANCE M. Guide 
Books. Pp. xvii +645. American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, Chieago 11. 1951. $10.00. 
Seventh edition; the history of the guide now covers almost 
half a century. 


to Reference 


e 
WOLFBEIN, SEYMOUR L., 
STEIN. Our World of Work. Pp. 49. Illustrated. 
Science Research Associates, Ine., 57 W. Grand Ave 
nue, Chieago 10. 1951. 40 cents; quantity rates. 
Knowing what has happened in the world of work in the 
past, for the working world changes every few years, will 
help the worker to job plans for the future. 
e 
TAHRAES, HERBERT. ‘‘Something Can Be Done 
about Chronie Illness.’’ Publie Affairs Pamphlet No. 
176. Pp. 32. Illustrated. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
2° East 38th Street, New York 16. 1951. 25 cents. 
This has been prepared by the Commission on Chronic 
Iliness and the U. S. Public Health Service 


AND HAROLD GOLD- 


make 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
urged to communicate with us. 


instructors are 
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Retirement Plans Life Insurance 


—\ 


(TIAA) 
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ask about 


WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 


This plan provides valuable protection at 
a remarkably low cost without medical ex- 
amination. Staff members of higher educa- 
tional institutions can participate on a group 
basis (at least 25 persons). 

You will find that Wholesale Life Insurance 
and our already popular Collective Life In- 
surance provide effective supplements to 


Social Security coverage. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
A nonprofit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 











TEXTS 


Tnenkic Male 


COLLEGE 


DEVELOPING THE CORE 
CURRICULUM 


by Roland C. Faunce and Nelson L. Bossing 


e Combines a sound presentation of purpose 
and theory with a wealth of actual techniques 
and instruments developed in core classes. 


e Most of this book is based on new material 
never before published . . . material gleaned 
from practices in 50 communities throughout 
the country, including experimental core pro- 
grams in Michigan, Illinois and Minnesota. 


e Particular emphasis given to the role of 
teacher, administrator and community in de- 
veloping an effective core program. 


54" x Published 1951 


”, 
310 pages 83 


New Texts in EDUCATION... 


ECLECTIC PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 
by John S. Brubacher, Yale University 


e This unique text offers instructors and_ stu- 
dents of educational philosophy the most use- 
ful and complete selection of readings now in 
print... an unbiased sampling designed to 
enrich and broaden the student’s interests in 
education. 

e Contains the best selections from Aristotle, 
Kant, Rousseau, St. Thomas Aquinas, Josiah 
Royce, Friedrich Nietzsche, John Dewey, 
Mortimer Adler, Horace Mann, George S. 
Counts, John L. Childs, Robert M. Hutchins, 
Francis A. Ryan, and many others.. 

e Questions at the end of each chapter help the 
student take stock of his knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the material presented. 


520 pages 6” =x 9}” Published August 1951 


Send for your copies today 


PRENTICE-HALL. Ine. 70 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N.Y. 














